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BIOGRAPHY IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY— I 

BY WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER 



A GOOD many years ago, when Mr. Howells was fight- 
ing manfully his campaign for realism, he remarked that 
if the novelist could get inside of the heart and brain of 
a moke, smoking his corn cob pipe on a log, he could pro- 
duce a portrait which would throw Shakespeare's Hamlet, 
or any other masterpiece, into the shade. I do not believe 
that this is literally true. I do not believe that the brain 
of any moke, or of any person now living, be he white, 
black, or yellow, or mottled, could match Shakespeare's brain 
in interest. Providence has ordered it so that, although we 
are all made of the same stuff, that stuff has innumerable 
varieties, and, humanly speaking, those varieties are not 
equal in interest, in charm, or in beauty or significance. But 
we see what Mr. Howells meant, and the fragment of truth 
in his meaning. And there are many biographies to prove 
that the excellence and interest of a biography do not depend 
upon the high position of its subject. If only the biographer 
can pluck out the heart of a man or a woman, no matter 
how humble, and reveal it truly, the world will rejoice. 

The modicum of truth which the realist's doctrine con- 
tained, passed into fiction and other forms of literature, and 
into painting and into sculpture. The penalty exacted for 
establishing any truth, is exaggeration, and for a good while 
realism ran to all lengths. No matter how inane or sordid 
or putrescent a story might be, if it were one sufficiently 
strewn with dirt, the realists hailed it as a masterpiece, but 
in the long run, the taste of the human soul is more to be re- 
lied upon, than is that of any doctrinaire, and the time came, 
when the human soul repudiated the creed of dirt for dirt's 
sake. But the good which realism had to offer remained, 
and we see the result in biography not less than in fiction. 
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The best biographies written since 1870 are much closer 
to life than those of the middle and earlier part of the nine- 
teenth century. Of course the adoption of the scientific 
method, in following which men studied other men, includ- 
ing celebrities, as dispassionately as they studied animals or 
chemical elements, exerted a structural influence over biog- 
raphy. 

Formerly if a biographer were writing about a states- 
man, for instance, he instinctively carried in his mind the 
ideal of how a statesman ought to be portrayed; in like 
fashion the sculptor draped him in a toga, holding a scroll 
of orations in his left hand. This served as well as a sign- 
board to warn you that the subject was a statesman and 
orator, and to prepare you to examine the statue properly. 
If you will compare Stanhope's Life of William Pitt the 
Younger, with John Morley's Life of Gladstone, you will 
perceive the change that had come about in less than a hun- 
dred years, in the writing of biographies of statesmen ; and 
even Mr. Morley was less " realistic " than is Mr. Winston 
Churchill in his life of his father. Lord Randolph 
Churchill. This was to be expected for Mr. Gladstone was 
almost a symbol, and in his life he passed through the 
typical English experiences at school, at the University, in 
the Anglican Church, and in Parliament which made him 
in some respects rather the carrier-on and embodiment of 
traditions, than a highly individualized person. In their 
conservatism the English still cling to the medieval habit 
of setting the place above the man. They write about the 
Regius Professor at Oxford, or the Dean of St. Paul's, or 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, without giving their family 
names, so that unless you have these and a thousand others 
stored away in your memory, you must consult some refer- 
ence book in order to discover who the professor was, or 
the dean in 1830, or in 1860. 

This English practice partly accounts, I think, for the 
difference between English and American biographies of 
officials. We speak of John C. Calhoun and not of the 
Senator from South Carolina, of Phillips Brooks, and not 
of the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Massachusetts, of 
John Marshall, and not of the Chief Justice of the United 
States, and so of all the rest, whom we refer to by name and 
not by title, unless there is a particular reason for giving 
the title. The texture of the lives led by the Americans 
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was also so fresh and unconventional that it furnished little 
excuse for imitating the English practice in terminology. 
In England the successful man, whatever his profession, 
rose to this or that office, which may have existed for gener- 
ations, and so it was natural for him to be known by the 
office or rank. In the United States, on the other hand, the 
pioneer in one decade, might be a State Governor or a bishop 
or a general in the next, and so he was known for himself, 
and not for his office. A perfect example is Abraham Lin- 
coln whom the most conventional of English biographers 
would find it impossible to de-individualize. Speaking of 
Lincoln let me commend in passing a recent biography of 
him by Lord Charnwood, who though not an American, 
has succeeded in a remarkable way, in understanding, what 
I may call the Americanism of Lincoln and of his environ- 
ment. 

The nineteenth century and our own have pro- 
duced many sorts of biography which call for our atten- 
tion. It took a long time for Boswell's example to influ- 
ence other biographers. The traditional idea continued 
that biographies must be constructed according to well-rec- 
ognized patterns. Just as the " dignity of history " had to 
be respected, so respect for the " proprieties " had to be ob- 
served. The intimate life of a man, his everyday doings, 
his weaknesses and follies and mistakes, must not be men- 
tioned. But he must be described as being perpetually on 
parade, the counterpart of the portraits of men in their best 
apparel. This fashion has by no means passed away. I 
read, recently, a book on General Robert E. Lee which was 
so stuffed with virtues that I began to doubt the existence 
of any virtue, and only when the author stated that General 
Lee used to take his ease in a rocking-chair, sitting in his 
stocking-feet, did I perceive that he was a real person. 

I must forego any attempt to criticise in detail even 
the foremost of modern biographies, but I shall touch upon 
several of them which are representative. Earliest among 
the British is Letters and Journals of Lord Byron, With 
Notices of his Life, by Thomas Moore, which was pub- 
lished in 1830. I can hardly overpraise Byron's own mate- 
rial which forms a considerable part of this work. To me, 
he seems the best of English letter writers, in the sense that 
he was the most spontaneous and, so to speak, reckless, utter- 
ing his thought or whim of the moment without concern 
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for publication or discretion. Most of the other famous 
letter writers are conscious that posterity is looking over 
their shoulder while they write. With Stevenson, a letter 
was not like a private, unpremeditated chat with a friend, 
but a set, literary performance in which all was premedi- 
tated and wrought with his highest skill as a literary artist. 

The substance of Byron's letters is often disappointing, 
because it belongs to the baser side of his nature, and we 
are irritated and grieved to find a genius like his seemingly 
to prefer the lower levels. But as human documents his 
journals, and especially his letters, are invaluable. Moore's 
connecting narrative, though in the main, good, is not re- 
markable. He wrote as a practiced literary man, not as a 
born biographer. His style is smooth, and rather graceful, 
but more antiquated now than Boswell's, and he evidently 
suffers by contrast with the rush and vividness and humor 
and finality of Byron's. Like most of us, Moore used a 
trowel, Byron carried a poniard. We smile now or moral- 
ize, as we remember that, a century ago, some of the critics 
esteemed Moore as superior to Byron, even in poetry, and 
they regarded Byron as the luckiest of men to have Moore 
for a biographer. 

This merely illustrates the widespread fallacy which 
still survives, that anybody can write a biography. Moore, 
being a popular poet, must necessarily be a great biogra- 
pher; but they would not have predicted that he would be 
the best man to choose to compose a symphony or to paint 
a portrait. Formerly, when any distinguished citizen — law- 
yer or judge, merchant or writer — died, it was taken for 
granted that his clergyman, if he had one, would write his 
life, unless his wife, sister, or cousin were preferred — a still 
more foolish custom. I recall only one biography by a widow 
which was really successful, Mrs. Kingsley's Life of Charles 
Kingsley. On the other hand, I could mention several 
which were marred because the widow interfered with the 
biographer, or even guided the pen while he wrote. After 
the family have found a writer whose judgment and discre- 
tion they can trust, they should religiously refrain from med- 
dling. A witty English friend of mine, whose cousin, Sir 
Alfred Lyall, was writing the life of Lord Dufferin, said 
to me: "I think Sir Alfred would agree with you that 
suttee should be made compulsory on the widows of celeb- 
rities." 
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The next important biography in English to follow that 
of Byron, was Lockhart's Life of Scott. It added no new 
variety to the art, but it is an admirable example of excel- 
lence without originality. Lockhart wrote well. He 
avoided passing fashions in style; he adhered to a chosen 
vocabulary and to a chosen scale. He felt emotions him- 
self and he could describe them in Scott, and he possessed 
the rare gift of being simple, when the emotions themselves 
were most intense. 

But Lockhart's defect was in drawing his portrait on 
too vast a scale. His biography stretches to nine volumes, 
some four thousand octavo pages. What an elephantine 
gift to hand on to poor posterity, our after-comer, imagi- 
nary like Sairey Gamp's Mrs. Harris, who is to read all 
the books which we leave unread, to crown with laurel 
the innumerable heads of genius which we have neglected, 
to convert, by some strange alchemy, our mountains of lies 
into truth, and to do justice to unhonored reputations ! 

Lockhart narrates in too great detail; he lacks that 
power of selection, which stamps the man of genius in any 
art. He quotes too copiously from Scott's letters and jour- 
nals. Scott, unlike Byron, not being a vivacious and swift 
letter writer, does not provide first-rate biographical mate- 
rial in his correspondence. He is informational rather than 
imaginative or temperamental. A wiser selector than Lock- 
hart would have made a separate work of Scott's journals 
of travel — as Boswell published Johnson's Journey to the 
Western Isles of Scotland. But, after all, Scott was so 
nobly human in nature, so true in heart, so wholesome, that 
I find it hard to blame Lockhart for telling us too much 
about him. 

Selection ! The discerning Greeks did not make a muse 
of her because they took it for granted that she was a neces- 
sary part of every muse. During the past century she has 
been the most neglected of all. Time was, when an author 
or other artist worked only under the stress of a compelling 
inspiration. But, among moderns, authorship, or the other 
arts, is a trade. Only early death can prevent a novelist 
today from filling a ten-foot book shelf. Our leading Amer- 
ican master of fiction has eighty volumes or more to his 
credit. Carlyle, as has been well said, preached the fatuity 
of speech and the excellence of silence, in twenty large 
volumes. Balzac left three times that number, and the pro- 
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lific Alexandre Dumas Pere, has been explained as a syndi- 
cate and not as an individual. Victor Hugo — but why go 
on? The multi-vocal H. G. Wells gets out three books a 
year ; much must be allowed, however, to the pioneer who, 
as early as 1918, amazed the world by discovering God; and 
since Mr. Wells has a remarkable business sense, we may be 
sure that he took out a patent on his discovery. 

Does not this volubility imply that writing no 
longer waits on inspiration? Your successful novelist 
turns out his 2000 or 2500 words a day, as regularly and 
with as little wear and tear on his brain, as your popular 
baker achieves his daily stint of mixing, cutting and frying 
a thousand doughnuts; Writing and baking have become 
trades. This result is confirmed by biographies also; for 
modern biography has been noticeably aflfected by fiction. 
In England, financial motives have also caused biographies, 
as well as novels, to swell in bulk. For a long time three 
volumes was the accepted limit of a novel, that limit being 
fixed by the willingness of a sufficient number of buyers to 
pay a guinea for a three-volume novel. Latterly, when four 
or five shillings, or seven and six, mark the price which the 
greatest number of readers will pay for their fiction, the 
text is correspondingly shortened. For a long time past, 
a guinea has been the traditional sum to be paid for a biog- 
raphy, and as no publisher could, with blushing, give less 
than two volumes of paper, binding and presswork for that 
figure, biographies have been written to fill two volumes. 
Hence the appalling list of two-volume lives of British 
statesmen and ecclesiastics, irrespective of the fact that 
many of them could be adequately embalmed in a hundred 
pages, whereas a few of the others might deserve a thou- 
sand pages. The standard of biography is set by fashion 
and the publishers, at two volumes, but Mr. Gladstone and 
some bishops and archbishops be so strong that they come 
to three volumes. 

What becomes of the artist — and, as I have so often in- 
sisted, the biographer must be an artist — if he is forced 
for the pecuniary profit of his publisher, to ignore his art 
and to inflate three or four signatures of text into a thousand 
pages? Even biographers who are above sacrificing any 
ideal for commercial reasons, often fail because they have 
neither the requirements of art nor any training. Mrs. 
Charles Kingsley, for example, wrote her life of her husband 
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in two volumes, but she subsequently reduced it to one, and 
the improvement must be evident to every reader. 

In judging novelists and biographers, therefore, we must 
understand what size convention prescribed for their works. 
Suppose that a sculptor had to make his statues, irrespective 
of their subjects, of the same dimensions, because he could 
procure packing-boxes of only one size to ship them in, what 
would become of the art of sculpture? The true biographer, 
however, writes neither to fill out nor to curtail, but to pre- 
sent his subject in just proportion. 

The reaction of fiction on biography conduced to im- 
prove the substance of biographical writing, by forcing it 
to be more vivid, more lifelike. Readers, who found the 
phantoms which the imagination of Thackeray and Dickens 
and George Eliot created, as lifelike as themselves, would 
not tolerate the biographies in which real persons were more 
unsubstantial than phantoms. Why, they ask, should Col- 
onel Newcome and Becky Sharpe, David Copperfield, and 
Lady Dedlock, Tito Melemma and Maggie Tulliver, or 
George Meredith's Richard Feverel and Sir Willoughby 
Patterne, live and breathe and be as actually our companions 
as are our most intimate friends, while the lay figures whom 
biographers set up and call by the names of historic persons 
are as dead as mummies or even as fossils? Insensibly, there- 
fore, fiction set an example in vitality to the biographers. 

Further, from the middle of the nineteenth century on, 
science began visibly to affect both these arts. For science 
studied an animal, a flower, a tree, dispassionately, and with 
the utmost thoroughness. Science used a microscope, and 
the public, becoming gradually accustomed to the way in 
which science described its specimens, instinctively looked 
for a similar method when biographers and novelists por- 
trayed their subject. In the end, the scientific method 
applied to the arts, defeated its purpose by substituting ma- 
terial and mechanical standards for spiritual. Science can 
vivisect bodies, but up to the present the soul of man eludes 
the microscope and the scalpel. The essential subject of the 
biographer is the soul of man. 

I do not like to fix dates, because in the transition be- 
tween one social or intellectual or religious season and an- 
other, there is the same elasticity as in the passage from 
Spring to Summer, or from Autumn to Winter. You can- 
not say absolutely that any day marked the line of division. 
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The year 1859, which saw the publication of Darwin's 
Origin of Species, stands out in the retrospect as the begin- 
ning of the new epoch and the end of the old ; but we per- 
ceive now that for several years before 1859 the new ideas 
were in the air (to use a vague term of that time) and that 
for a decade or more after 1859, the old ideas survived, even 
if they did not prevail. In biography, I think, the most 
characteristic specimens of the changing ideals as to sub- 
stance and method appeared in John Morley's Studies of 
Voltaire and of Rousseau. Nothing better of its kind exists 
in English so far as I know. Morley does not attempt to 
write a consecutive story of the events which made up the 
external life of either man. He gives us, rather, a survey of 
the intellectual and moral development of each, and, as any 
of us can verify by looking over his own experience, this 
development does not coincide with external happenings. 
It was the discovery of Wordsworth's Poems which revolu- 
tionized John Stuart Mill's inner life, and so almost every 
important man acknowledges that he got a great impetus or 
permanent spiritual direction from some book or person. 

Morley works by what I may call the oblique method 
in biography. He seems to be more bent on criticising than 
on describing, but when his portrait is complete you recog- 
nize its lifelikeness. If you watched Monet paint you 
would wonder why he splashed on one stroke or another, 
but when you viewed his finished picture at the proper 
distance, you would see that every drop of paint had its 
purpose, and that not a stroke was superfluous. Similarly, 
Morley, who was by no means an impressionist and never 
splashes on his colors, achieves the portrait which he meant 
to paint. 

His evolution as a biographer was remarkable. From 
those two early monographs of Voltaire and Rousseau, he 
passed on to not less searching, though less considerable, 
studies of Diderot and other Frenchmen, and of Edmund 
Burke, This last seems to me to be the finest sketch in Eng- 
lish of a political philosopher. But Mr. Morley went on, 
and in his Life of Oliver Cromwell he chose the dramatic 
rather than the philosophical method, and in his Gladstone 
he combined both kinds in a work which some persons re- 
gard as a salient masterpiece in recent biography. Perhaps 
it is hardly that; it is packed with information, much of 
which Morley only could give, but does it not belong to the 
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encyclopedic works like Nicolay and Hay's Abraham Lin- 
coln, rather than to the really biographical works of which 
Boswell's Johnson is the model? In his Life of Cobden 
Morley again presents to us the ebb and flow of great po- 
litical and economic forces with their frequent clash, rather 
than the intimate biography of the free trade champion. 
But this, too, is legitimate, and indeed, in the life of any 
statesman the problem of his biographer is to reach a bal- 
ance between history and biography, between the person and 
the cause. 

{To be Concluded) 



